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of women *s head-dresses reached a peak that had never before been
achieved. They involved an enormous preparation, being kneaded
with pomatum and flour, brought up over a cushion of wool and twisted
into a profusion of curls and knots, the whole being embellished with
artificial flowers and ribbon tied into bows. Such elaborate preparation
made it necessary for the " head " to remain unattended often for weeks.
One result of this fashion was that drivers of hackney carriages
found their takings rapidly dwindling, since it was almost impossible
for women to enter these vehicles. When the head-dress did allow
of riding, it was necessary for the fare to sit hunched up, with her
elbows resting on her knees throughout the entire journey.

"HALF   AN   HOUR   OUT   OF   FASHION"

Many were the ingenious methods of ornamenting these lofty head-
dresses, small flower gardens, masses of many-coloured ostrich feathers,
and bunches of fruit being common. For evening wear the decorative
effect was even more striking; it was a common sight to see the " tower "
surmounted by a coach and horses, a ship in full sail, or a lighthouse.

With such a towering mass to support, it would seem that hats
were unnecessary. Yet no woman ever walked abroad without this
addition to her costume. Nor was it a creation that lacked size. Hats
were, in fact, magnificent in their proportions. They were adjusted a
little towards the back of the " head," in order not to detract from
the appearance of the frizzed hair in front.

Many of the hats were shaped like turbans, with the central part
of the crown trimmed, while others were wide-brimmed, low-crowned
affairs, the brim being turned up to take a finishing spray of flowers.
They had to be considered in conjunction with the type of head-dress
affected, and thus the style was ever changing. Headwear styles
changed so frequently that it was once announced satirically in the
press that a certain noble lady was " more than half an hour out of

ion."

IN   IMITATION   OF   THE   CABRIOLET
About the middle of the i8th century there was a craze for head wear
in imitation of the cabriolet or post-chaise, which had recently taken
its place on the streets. It consisted of a large cap with wheels at the
sides. Another style of cap which won much popularity was the fly-
cap, fashioned to represent a butterfly and edged with garnets and
brilliants. ' There was also a fashion in crownless or brim hats, not
unlike a style of recent times. This was specially favoured in sunny
weather.
The great " calash," the invention of the Duchess of Bedford m
1765, was a tremendous round cap stiffened by whalebone, which could
either be worn over the forehead or thrown back. It was secured bcfow
the chin, and when worn in the forward position had a
appearance.